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EDITORIAL by MONSIEUR EDOUARD MOROT-SIR 
Cultural Counselor 
Representative in the United States of French Universities 


This 1ssue 1s devoted to French accomplishments since 
the end of the i1gth Century in the field of education in the 


African territories which now constitute the French Community. 
We do not claim that the information assembled here 1s complete; 
in places we have insufficient data about the various countries 
and inadequate analysis of some of the specific problems. How- 
ever, we have attempted throughout to give verified information 
regarding the most serious and urgent problems, those which con- 


cern the immediate and distant future of Africa. 


In presenting these facts, statistics and official docu- 
ments, our aim is not to justify or extol the work accomplished ‘ 
by the French Government in Africa, by educators of every origin, « 
belief and rank. This is not an invitation to admire, ora re- » 


quest for gratitude, this is a call for reflection. 


The study of education in Africa is fascinating in it- 
self, and not simply for its political implications. For the 
modern philosophy of education, Africa assumes the significance , 
of a crucial experience. Africa is confronted with all the 

pedagogical problems being debated throughout the world, only y 


in a more urgent fashion. 


A society must, from generation to generation, renew its 
ranks of Leaders and sometimes increase their numbers. In \ 
Africa, the question is of accelerating the formation of these . 
leaders. This is not very different from the problem of an in- < 
dustrial society which must enlarge the traditional recruitment s 
of tts research workers and engineers. The emphasis is mainly \ 
on the social and economic aspects of this question. But in e 
reality the most serious difficulties are to be found in the ie 
field of pedagogy, in as much as it seeks to determine the main ce 


techniques of the transmission of knowledge. 
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Now a pedagogy is a system of information techniques 
and a means of forming the mind. Information and formation go 
hand in hand. A good pedagogy is one that permits a just equili- 


brium between the two. It is easy to lack a sense of proportion 


and, especially today, to sacrifice formation to information. 
There ts an urgent need for more rapid and effective methods of 

converting ablankintelligence into an intelligence conditioned 

for certain work. A difficult problem’ But there is another 

one even more serious. Information must be taught in such a way 

that it has a certain effect on the mind, molding it and pre- 
paring it for mew research. Until now it was believed that the 

solutitonlayin the organization of a teaching program combining 
general culture with the acquisition of knowledge, according to 

a time-honored system. Hence the meaning of the word "classic" 
as it is applied to the humanities, mathematics, physics and 

medicine. But the progress of sctence since 1850 has made 

necessary a revision of this pedagogy of formation and informa- 
tron. It requires a new classicism which may preserve the funda- 
mental intention of the old but not its contents. 


There is a second problem which might be said to be ex- 
clusively African, although it belongs to all philosophies of 

education in all countries no matter what their degre: of indus- 
trialization. It is the question of choosing the language which 

will be the vehicle of philosophy and science, and will eventu- 
ally be used to give the country a literature. This problem of 

the relation between African languages and a so-called cultural 

language has political aspects which may sometimes prevent the 

right solution. A philosophical examination of language, its 

nature and function,leads one to think that the cultural future 

of Africa depends onthecreation of a bi-lingualism which would 

give access to the intellectual values elaborated by the West 

and which are now universal, while maintaining contact with 

artistic and religious traditions. 


In spite of appearances, this problem, as we have al- 
ready said, 1s also ours as well as the problem of all those 
who have had direct access to one of the languages which contri- 


buted to present-day science. The moment has come to give 
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foreign language instruction tts philosophical status. In the 
West from the time of the Middle Ages, cultured teotle have 
known Latin 1m addition to their mother tongue, a form of bi- 
lingualism which has been steadily decreasing. Except in cer- 
tain cases 1t has mot been replaced. French secondary education 
tries desperately to save Latin. Whatever the fate of Latin 
may be, we believe that all pedagogy requires some sort of hi- 


Lingualism, although of course it can only be relative. 


It will also make one more keenly conscious of the tos- 
sibility of a universal culture throughout the world. There is 
however one condition, almost obvious and yet often neglected: 
the second language should not remain tucked away but should be 


practiced as often as possible in reading and writing. 


Africa can give an example of this pedagogy founded on 
language. And her destiny lies in the preservation and develop- 
ment of that which is already acquired. But it would be a seri- 
ous mistake to believe that these problems belong only to coun- 
tries whose language 1s not the direct instrument of philosothy 
and modern scientific theories. The acquisition of a foreign 
language should be linked to the fractice and assimilation of 
the native language. Only in this way can man obtain a real 
mastery of the “symbols invented hy man and, in addition, that 
power born of freedom without which art and science would not 


be possible. ‘ 
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NEWS SUMMARY 


Mr. Lucien Paye, President of the University of Dakar, has 
written for our readers an historical explanation of ‘educa- 
tion in the African countries of the Community. See his "In- 
troductory statement", page i. 


We have gathered together under the title of "Characteristics 

of Education in the Republics of the Community" the contribu- 
tions of countries having inherited the French educational 

system. Page 7. 


A supplementary section presents some recent figures 
on education in each country. 


Higher education is one of the "mutual interests" of the 
countries of the Community, to which France contributes 
material and spiritual aid. The rise of higher education in 
Africa and Madagascar guarantees the success of rapid devel- 
opment in all fields. See page 18. 


Teaching 1s directly allied with scientific research in 
serving progress. The connection is particularly apparent 
since the recent conference at Dakar and Abidjan, where a 
group of scholars of the French language studied means of 


continuing the work of modernization undertaken in Africa. 
See page 35. 


But let us not forget France, where a law passed Dec. 31, 1959, 
caused certain reactions in public opinion. See page 41. 


Our readers will find their usual features: "Langue Francaise” 
Correspondence, Books, Cultural Exchanges, News, somewhat re- 
duced because of the importance of the preceding articles. 
A new feature begins in this issue,a list of doctoral theses 
submitted to the Faculté des Lettres in Paris. These pages 

will be placed at the end of the issue and numbered independ- 


ently so that they may be easily removed and classified sepa- 
rately. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY MONSIEUR LUCIEN PAYE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DAKAR 


The economic and social evolution of the African 
populations since the last war has to a large extent been 
made possible by the development of education in that area, 
and we might measure in terms of its successive reforms 
the extent to which African political institutions have 


been transformed, 


In January 1946 the whole of the French terri- 
tories in Africa, which today are included in the Com- 
munity ("Communauté"), i.e. French West Africa (except 
Guinea), French Equatorial Africa and Madagascar —- had a 
registration of 329,440 students in its schools (230,370 
boys and 99,070 girls). In January 1958, this figure had 
jumped to 951,480 pupils (655,403 boys and 296,077 girls). 
By the start of classes in October 1958, new gains had 
been made, and in French West Africa alone primary school enroll- 
ment had increased from 381,753 to 440,409. It is likely 
that the 1959-60 school year will show a proportionate 
increase, 

But the development of the educational system is 
demonstrated not only by the extension of enrollment at 
the primary level,but by 4 rapid increase on other levels 
as well: "Supplementary" courses (1), normal schools and 
pedagogy courses,high schools, professional and technical 
institutes, and institutions of higher learning. In 1958, 
37,396 students were matriculated in secondary schools, 


12,004 in technical schools, and 5,042 were enrolled, 


(1) 4 years oF Genera EDUCATION. 
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either in Africa or in France, in some institution of 
higher education. 


There is no doubt that, however substantial and 
rapid these increases might be, they are as yet insuf- 
ficient and immense efforts are still to be made. The 
task is considerably complicated by the poverty of the 
territories involved, andthe constantly rising birth rate 
which increases the population by 2% or more each year. 
But the results already achieved would not have been pos- 
sible, nor would any future ones be attainable, without 
the remarkable andoften touching impetus towards learning 
of the African populations, and the assistance furnished 
by the French Government in the form of teachers and fi- 
nancial aid. 

The importance attached to education by the Afri- 
can governments is demonstrated by the size of the alloca- 
tions for school programs. For example, the proportion 


of the total budget allotted to education in the Congo is 


26,2%, Dahomey 25%, Upper Volta 19,2%, Sudan 24,6%, the 


Ivory Coast 18,3%. Various philanthropic groups have been 

formed to underwrite the construction of schools or actu- 
ally to build them. Adult education by radio, and adult 

basic education courses have a favorable terrain here and 

could be widely developed if more funds were made avail- 
able from the budget. 


Since 1946, France has sent several hundred pro- 
fessors, teachers, and administrators whose teaching and 
training of others have created a nucleus of Africans capa- 
ble of progressively taking over the running of their own 
schools. Thanks to the Fund for Investment and Economic 
and Social Development (F.I.D.E.S.), France has also fi- 
nanced the construction of numerous schools, notably all 
the institutions of higher, secondary, and technical edu- 


cation organized since 1946. The total sum given thus far 


for education in Africa amounts to over 27 billion francs 


($54,000,000). 
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Savorgnan de Brazza School in Brazzaville 


This effort in the educational field is part of 
an over-all reform which has profoundly transformed the 
entire political and administrative structure of the Afri- 


can countries, 


The Constitution of October 27, 1946 made them 


"territories", an integral part of the French Republic, 


while maintaining the two long-standing federations 
of French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa. The 
educational system for each territory was placed under 
the direction of an Inspecteur d'Académie (an administra- 


tive school division), each inspector being responsible 
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on the Federation level to a*"Recteur"in French West Africa, 
and an Inspector General in French Equatorial Africa. 
This comparative similarity to the academic structure in 
France reflected a determination to give African students, 
subject to necessary adaptations, the same level of educa-— 
tion as was offered in French schools, terminating in the 


Same examinations and diplomas. 


A new step was taken with the promulgation of the 
law ("Loi-cadre") of June 23, 1956 and the decrees con- 
cerning its application. Each territory was henceforth 
to have its own government, with the direct responsibility 
for primary, secondary, and technical schools placed in 
the hands of a special Minister, the co-ordination of pro- 
grams, the organization of examinations, and the evalua- 
tion of teachers' qualifications to be handled by the Rec- 
tor in French West Africa, the Inspector General in French 
Equatorial Africa,and the Director of Educational Services 
in Madagascar. Higher education was still to be carried on 


at the national level under the administration of the 
French Government. 


Finally, the Constitution of October 5, 1958, cre- 
ated aCommonwealth ("Communauté"), based on the voluntary 
adherence of the peoples involved, and each territory be- 
came a fully autonomeus state, drawing up its own constitu- 
tion and administering its own educational system. A spe- 
cial Ministry within the French Government was given the 
task of ensuring aid and co-operation to the new states, 
furnishing them on request with teachers and investment 
funds made available under the Fund for Community Aid 
(F.A.C.). Only higher education remains outside the au- 
thority of the individual states and falls, bothin Africa 
and in France, under the dominion of the Community it- 
self. Its direction has been assigned to the Minister of 
National Education of the French Republic. 


The higher educational system has been given much 
attention by the African authorities, whoplace great hope 
in it. The University of Dakar was created in 1957, and 
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is beginning its third year of existence. With a Faculty 
of Law and Economic Sciences, a Faculty of Science, one 
of Letters and Human Sciences, and a National School of 
Medicine and Pharmacy, it already has an enrollment of 
over 1300. The French Institute of Black Africa (I.F.A.N.), 
an African branch of the National Museum of Natural His- 
tory, has been made a part of the University. The latter 
has created an Institute for African Administration which 
directly or by correspondence reaches 650 young African 
civil servants or candidates for public service. The Uni- 
versity runs an Institute of Meteorological Physics and a 
center of the Institute for Applied Human Sciences. It 
plans to create this year a center for economic and sta- 
tistical studies, a documentation center, an institute of 


tropical pathology, and an institute of social pediatrics. 


An institution of higher learning was created 
last year on the Ivory Coast at Abidjan, with the aid of 
the University of Dakar, and is today a legal entity. It 
is now giving first-year (i.e. "propaedeutic" or pre- 
specialization) courses in Liberal Arts and in Science, 
as well as first-year law, Another center for higher edu- 
cation has just been created in Brazzaville. The Insti- 
tute of Higher Education in Madagascar, already showing 
an enrollment of 500 students in its schools of Law, 
Letters, and Sciences and the Institutes attached to them, 


will very likely be designated as a university in 1961. 


Thus the entire educational structure, from base 
to summit, from the primary bush schools to the university, 
is carrying on the training of young Africans in an 
evolving institutional framework, within a community 
founded on freedom and friendship, careful to preserve in 


the effort towards a common goal the distinctive person- 


ality of each of its members. 


L. Paye 
Dakar, October 27, 1959 The President 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATION IN THE REPUBLICS 
OF THE "COMMUNAUTE" 


The first schools were created in the 19th century by 
missionaries. In the beginning of the 20th century, the French Ad- 
ministration established official primary and professional education. 
The instruction was adapted to the immediate needs of each region. 


In 1944, the Brazzaville conference recommended that the 
educational system model its programs on those of the French schools; 
a secondary education identical to that of the French and culminating 
in the same Baccalauréat, was established. From that time, in all 
the States of what was then the French Union, the structure of educa- 
tion has been patterned on the French system. 


Each African Republic, whether it belongs to the Community 
or not, will maintain the educational system organized by France while 
orienting it little by little according to its own political and economic 
evolution. The situation we are describing is the present one: we can- 
not predict even the most imminent changes. 


GENERAL REMARKS: 


- There are no racially or religiously segregated schools in 
‘the countries of the former French Union. 
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- The schools are tuition free, only board is charged in 
the boarding schools. Needy students receive either daily allow- 
ances or complete fellowships. 


- Private education is very well established; in certain 
countries it is more important than official education. It is under 
the control of the Ministers of National Education. In order to re- 
ceive public subsidy, a private school must be "recognized" after 
an investigation of its operations and at least one year after its 
authorization to open. The instructors as well must receive a per- 
sonal authorization to teach. All the authorized or "recognized" 
schools give the same instruction and use the same programs as 
the official schools. 


- The instruction is given in the French language: the 
vernacular languages, vehicles of African culture, are unfit to 
express modern industrial civilization with the Greek-Latin tex- 
ture of its technical, scientific and juridical vocabulary. French 
must be taught in the primary schools so that a child who does not 
pursue his studies beyond the elementary grades will be able to 
learn a trade which will be useful to the economic progress of his 
country. However, in Madagascar, during the first year of school, 
the child learns to read, to write and to count in his mother tongue, 
French is introduced the second year, and all through his studies 
the child receives several hours per week of instruction in the ver- 
nacular. (This example will doubtless be followed elsewhere - 
the child will study African history, traditional African culture 
and poetry in the vernacular. ) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION: 


- This education extends for six years, of which the first 
is usually a class of beginning French (1); the others correspond 
to elementary French classes. The studies are concluded by an 
examination: the Certificate of Primary Studies (C. E. P.).. 


- The programs are modelled on those of French schools, 
but adapted to the country. After the Brazzaville conference, there 
had been introduced under the pretext of equality even French school 
textbooks... Since then, programs and books have harmonized 
more and more with the physical and cultural African environment. 


(1) BESIDES MADAGASCAR, THERE ARE OTHER EXCEPTIONS, DUE TO THE COMPLEX LANGUAGE PROBLEM OF 
SOME CHILDREN: THEY OFTEN LEARN TWO VERNACULAR LANGUAGES, THE MOTHER'S AND THE FATHER’S: 


MOREOVER, IN THE MOSLEM AREAS, CHILDREN RECEIVE INSTRUCTION IN ARABIC AT THE KORAN SCHOOL 
BEFORE STARTING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
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Specialists now recommend that primary school programs develop 
the teaching of hygiene, civics, principles of modern economics, 
and utilitarian courses such as simple crafts and gardening. (2) 


That kind of instruction is already existing in most 
schools. In certain countries, they have "terminal sections", 

where children who are not pursuing their studies beyond elemen- f 
tary school may receive a year of manual training adapted to local 
needs (for the boys), or domestic instruction (for the girls). This 
is aimed at children remaining in the village, and attempts to im- 
prove living conditions there. Some schools have gardens and 
fields: children cultivate them and manage the school's co-opera- 
tive: there they learn social solidarity. In the urban centers 

there are school shops which, although not substituting for ap- 
prenticeship, do put the adolescent in a position to profit more ef- 
fectively from vocational training. 


- "Supplementary Courses": pupils having passed the 
C. E..P. may receive four years of general education leading to y 
an Elementary Certificate (B. E.). Some of these schools also ‘ 
give commercial instruction, others teaching instruction. 


- The schools must still progress quantitatively: the 
number of schools and pupils has tripled in the past 15 years, 
but still the number of children enrolled in school does not ex- 
ceed 50% of the school-age population except in three Republics, (3) 


Also the quality of teaching must improve and more 
diplomas (C, E, P,) must be granted each year. Tie number of 
girls attending school must be augmented: it is sometimes not 
half the number of boys. 


Finally, schools must be established in certain regions 
where the poverty of resources and the sparcity of population have 
hindered their penetration. 


- Aside from the budget problem, which has been an 
acute one and will be so for quite some time, the most important 


(2) IN OLD AFRICAN SOCIETIES, MANUAL LABOR USED TO BE RESERVED FOR A PARTICULAR CLASS 


In WEST AFRICA, THE ‘CASTE OF BLACKSMITHS’, INCLUDING BLACKSMITHS, JEWELRY MAKERS, «‘ 
POTTERS AND CARPENTERS). NOW THE SCHOOLS ARE TRYING TO POPULARIZE MANUAL ACTIVITIES “4 
AMONG ALL SOCIAL CLASSES. 4 


(3) Tue Gason RePusric, THE RePusLic OF THE CONGO, THE MALAGASY REPUBLIC. SEE ATTACHED ‘ 
TABLES, PAGE 15. 
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problem to be resolved for the progress of the schools is that of 


training teachers in sufficient numbers and with sufficient qualifi- 
cations. 


The teaching corps: 


There are three grades in the teaching personnel of the primary 
schools: 
a) Monitors: who hold the C.E, P.; they have completed several 


years of secondary education or normal education, and 
passed an examination of teaching aptitude. 


b) Assistant teachers: who hold the B, E, P.C. or B. E. (see list 


of abbreviations) and a teaching aptitude certificate 
obtained after basic courses in education. 


c) Full instructors: who hold the Baccalauréat and a teaching ap- 


titude certificate received after several years of 
Teachers' College. 


Monitors and assistant-teachers are almost exclusively Africans. 
But among the young African holders of the Baccalauréat few turn 
towards primary education, and as a result "full instructors" are 
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very difficult to recruit. Advantageous contracts have been offered 
to fully qualified French inst. uctors; but candidates are rare, as 
France berself is experiencing a shortage of teachers; the "Supple- 
mentary courses" with pedagogical orientation and the normal schools 
have multiplied in Africa since 1945, but a further increase is nec- 
essary. 

- No discrimination is made among teachers because of 
origin: base salaries and positions are determined by a teacher's \ : 
diplomas and qualifications only. With regard to advancement, no 
distinction is made between European and native employees. 


- Besides the recruitment by schools specializing in teach- 
er training, there exists a direct recruitment program by competi- 
tive examinations open to students in secondary schools and to civil 
servants already employed in an inferior position. Elementary 
schools must also call upon Assistants recruited without examina- 
tion, who are appointed after completing a training period in educa- 
tion. This is made necessary by the extremely rapid increase in 
school population. 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION: 


- The courses of secondary education are identical with ” 
those of the French Lycée, because of the uniformity of the Bac- 
calauréat examination. The number of students of this program 
is still very limited in Africa: the objective is to form an elite 
destined to occupy the leading positions in the States. These men a 
will have a culture equal to that of their French confreres. § 


- The professors are mostly graduates from the French 
universities, fully qualified for teaching. As is true of elementary s 
education, recruiting teachers is a difficult problem: young Afri- 6 
can students tend to interest themselves more in medicine, law 
and political sciences, the usefulness of which appears immediate 
in their countries. 


- The high schools and universities of France received 
in 1959, 6,011 African and Malagasy students, mostly scholarship 
holders. Tuition being free in the French public establishments 
of education, these students have no educational expenses. They 
benefit from free medical care, very inexpensive lodging in the 
dormitories and meals in the students’ restaurants, and they are 
offered a trip home every two or three years. The annual allo- 
cation for their general expenses is around nine hundred dollars. 
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-VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION: 


I. Industrial techniques: there are four levels of instruction: 


- Preparation for the advanced technical schools of France. This 
preparation culminates in the Mathematical and Technical Bac- 
calauréat. 


- Preparation for technical employment (various degrees). 


- Training of future supervisors (Certificate of Industrial Edu- 
cation, B. E.I.). 


- Training of qualified workers (C, A. P.: Certificate of profes - 
sional aptitude). 


There is a lack of technicians in the middle level: when a young man 
goes into an apprenticeship center directly after elementary school, 
he becomes a qualified worker after 3 years of study; when he goes 
into a technical or secondary high school, he pursues his studies 
until he becomes an engineer (usually going into administration). 


Workshop, Delafosse School 
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But the middle ranks of industry are short of man power and are 
still dependent on Europe for technical personnel. 


In order for professional schools to produce more quali- 
fied technicians, various measures have been taken: 


a) elementary technical instruction in the primary schools. Many 
African children completely lack the general mechanical knowledge 
which people living in an industrial community possess almost t 
from birth. The educational value of copying geometric forms, \ 
constructing models, etc., is recognized, and these subjects have 

been introduced into the teaching program. 


b) expert knowledge of French and perfect control of a certain vo- 
cabulary consisting of technical terms having no equivalent in the 
vernacular languages. 


c) where industry is unable to help train future technical person- 
nel (due to a lack of openings), the schools are called upon to as- \ 
sume both the theoretical and experimental aspects of technical 

training. For the building trades, there are in certain countries 
groups of monitors, paid workers and students: these groups are ? 
in charge of the construction of some public buildings. 


d) evening courses for young workers, consisting of classes in 
technology and industrial design. This training permits them to ; 
rise to higher job levels. This method is expanding rapidly; and ” 
since it is addressed to young people who have already broken 

into industry and proved their professional ability, it has been 

remarkably effective. (see "Centers of Rapid Professional Train- 
ing", page 16, 


Commercial techniques: three levels of study: 


\ 


a) advanced commercial training leading to the Economic Bacca- j 
lauréat. 
b) training of future supervisors (Certificate of Commercial Edu- \ 


cation, B.E.C.). 
c) training of qualified employees (C. A. P.). 


The number of students specializing in business is now insufficient, 
since there are immediate job opportunities, while in the fields of » 
technical industry openings are dependent on the development of 
industry in Africa. 


The demand for qualified teachers in technical education 
is not being met, and it is necessary to appoint private business \s 
employees for teaching. . 
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Various observers agree upon the following conclusions: 


The progress of "scholarization" in the region is un- 
deniable and the desire for education is quite widespread, although 
somewhat unequally distributed. Foreign aid may help an under- 
developed country to establish a school system and make it func- 
tion rapidly. But if the young people receiving this education can- 
not find means of employment upon leaving school, they will feel 
that they have been frustrated.... economic development must 
then accompany the rise of education. 


Aid to primary education must occupy the most impor- 
tant place. In over-developing the other levels, secondary and 
technical, there is a risk of finding in a few years that graduates 
are without jobs in the cities, and the tribes discontented because there 
are not enough schools in the country. 


Complete liberty for African Ministers of Education, 
responsible henceforth for instruction, will help to maintain French 
as the universal language. Some leaders wish to promote a native 
language, but the multitude of local dialects makes this difficult. 
French will have a greater chance of prevailing if the choice of a 
replacement language is not connected with a political revindication. 
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Some additional statistics and notes . 4 
SENEGAL SUDAN MAURITANIA UPPER-VOLTA DAHOMEY 
School-age population - 339,020 545, 445 93,000 510,438 268,516 
Rate of scholarization - 25.5% 8.2 % 7.2% 7.8% 29.1 % iA 
(1) Girls: % of total - 27.8% 24.8 % 13 % 26.7 % 26 ie 
PRIMARY EDUCATION: 
- number of schools: Total - 434 277 95 267 433 : -. 
Private — 69 30 99 202 ade 
- number of pupils : Total - 80,473 42, 052 6, 493 38, 143 75, 406 , ‘Sag 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS: = 
- number of schools: Total - 8 1 3 4 - a aK 
- number of pupils : Total - 1,036 959 192 561 \ be: 
(2) SECONDARY EDUCATION: Pe 
~ number of schools: Total - 15 10 VI VI me. 
Private - 7 
number of pupils : Total - 5, 660 1, 790 1, 554 2,257 e: 
IVORY COAST NIGER GABON CHAD CENTRAL AFRICA | 
School-age population - 480,000 350, 000 61, 243 386, 895 168, 000 ae 
Rate of scholarization - 27.25% 4.02% 66.8 % 8.6 % 28.1 % c o 
(1) Girls: % of total - 20.4% 26 29.8% 7.8 % i5.1 % 
PRIMARY EDUCATION: 
- number of schools: Total - 968 133 312 154 243 
Private 412 7 63 30 103 af 
- number of pupils ; Total - 125,727 13,459 39, 763 32, 610 45, 774 « a % 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: — 
- number of schools: Total - 13 | 2 6 17 \ (i alg 
number of pupils : Total 794 73 131 217 436 
(2) SECONDARY EDUCATION: a 
- number of schools: Total - 31 3 7 3 15 ae 
Private - 4 
- number of pupils Total - 4,310 546 1,025 485 1, O44 
CONGO MADAGASCAR §TOGOLAND (3)CAMEROONS (3) GUINEA (1) 
(1/1/59) (1/1/58) (1/1/58) (1/1/56) 
School-age population - 113,000 740,125 12 62 17 
Rate of scholarization - 79 | 50.8 % 28 1 a! Be 
(1) Girls: % of total - 23.27% 41.9 % 533 4,330 780 “gi ver 
PRIMARY EDUCATION: \ 
- number of schools: Total - 487 2, 354 163, 480 375,750 ne oe 
Private - 299 43-20% 9-5 % 
- number of pupils : Total - 89,477 369, 894 24.4 % 20.5 % Xs = 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS: 
- number of schools: Total - 31 163 472 2,463 ang a 
Private - 17 1,814 53 
number of pupils : Total - 1,353 6, 174 70,718 204 , 000 33, 809 
(2) SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
| - number of schools: Total - 12 158 8 65 10 ae 
Private - 8 46 3 a 
- number of pupils : Total - 2,424 19, 116 1,583 6, 806 1,319 < a 
| (1) 1/1/56 - FRom “ENSEIGNEMENT OUTRE-MER, DEC. 1956, NO. 8 (MINISTERE DE LA FRANCE D‘OuTRE-MER) & oe 
(2) THESE FIGURES INCLUDE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES. on Age 
(3) From France's REPORT To THE UN TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, PUBLISHED IN 1959, COVERING ADMINISTRATION siti. Sane 


The figures just cited are taken from "La Communauté", 


La Documencation Francaise Dlustrée, No. 152, Dec. 1959. They 
refer to the school-year 1957-58. However, the figures concerning 
the Malagasy Republic and the Congo Republic were furnished by the 
Malagasy Ministry of Information and by the Congo Government in 


December 1959, and refer to the school-year 1958-59. 
* 


As we go to press, we receive this information: 


CONGO Republic: October 1959, Primary school enrollment : 95,000 students (approx. ) 
Secondary school enrollment: 2,900 students 


GABON Republic: School year 1958-59, Primary schools : 337 schools 
Secondary schools : 16 schools 

October 1959 Primary schools : 44,288 students 

Secondary schools : 1,452 students 

Technical schools : 138 students 


CENTRAL-AFRICAN Republic: October 1959: rate of scholarization: probably 40% 


Centers for Rapid Professional Training: 


These centers, which have operated in French Equatorial 
Africa since November 1949 (Centre de Bangui - Central African Republic) 
and September 1950 (pilot-center in Brazzaville - Congo), aim to 
provide rapid training for young workers who are too old or too un- 
educated to benefit from some other form of professional training. 


A third center is now being set up in Chad (Fort-Lamy) 
and a fourth in Gabon. 


¥ 


Professional School at Brazzaville 
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Every year several hundred applicants enroll for the re- 
cruiting examinations of these centers. To apply, the candidate 
must know only how to read and do elementary arithmetic. The mini- 
mum age is 17. Applicants take specially-designed psycho-technical 


examinations which permit an evaluation of their aptitudes and adapta- 
bility. 


The teaching method employed is directly adapted from that 
used for the Professional Training of Adults in France. It is an 
active, individualized method. The exercises are real tasks which 
have concrete meaning for the apprentice. Each of these exercises 
involves a new problem and the difficulty of the tasks increases by 
progressive steps. All the practical work provides an opportunity 
at the same time to teach new ideas in technology, design and arith- 
metic which can be easily assimilated because they stem from a con- 
crete base. 


The examinations given at the end of the training period in- 
clude: a complex practical task, usually a classic example of the 
work in a particular field; a problem in technical design, and a prob- 
lem in technology and arithmetic pertinent to the skill being tested. 


The percentage of students receiving passing grades has 
been about 83% during the 8 years the two existing centers have been 
in operation. 


After these examinations are passed, the trainee is placed 
with a firm under the supervision of the Center for a minimum of 6 
months. He receives his diploma only at the end of this period. How- 
ever, once the examinations are over, job offers come in from many 
firms. 


In Brazzaville, unemployment has led to the placement of 
trainees in rural enterprises, or even in other territories. Trainees 
now volunteer for these out-of-area jobs, as they offer advantages. 


By the end of the first seven years of operation for these 
Centers of Rapid Professional Training, more than 500 young workers 
had been taught their job and then integrated into the labor market. 
It can therefore be stated now that this training has proven highly 
successful; it ensures young manual workers of an obvious social 
advancement, and is permitting them to participate in the soaring 
industrial development of their country. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


The new School of Medicine, Befelatanana 


I. MADAGASCAR 


An Institution of Higher Education was established by law on Dec. 16, 
1955, at Tananarive. It consists of: 


I. The Law School 


Law courses had been given since 1948. The faculty con- 
sisted of magistrates and officials of Madagascar. The examination 


boards at the end of the year were composed of professors of law 
faculties who came from France. 


In 1957 a university Professor of Law became the school's 


director. In 1958, the teaching corps consisted of five professors 
and instructors from law faculties. 


The school offers four years of study leading to the law 
"Licence", exactly as in France. 
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2. The School of Advanced Sciences 


Scientific courses leading to a degree in physics, chem- 
istry and biology (French P, C. B,) were introduced in 1949. The 

examination board at the end of the year is composed of professors 
coming from science faculties in France. 


In the fall of 1957, there were created courses of pre- 
paration for the Certificates of: 
- Mathematics - Physics - Chemistry (M. P. C. ) 


- Physical, Chemical and Natural Sciences (S. P. C. N.) 


In October 1958, there were created courses of prepa- 
ration for the Certificates of: | 


- General and Physical Mathematics 
~ Geology 


Since the beginning of the school year in 1959, students 
can follow courses permitting them to obtain in Tananarive two 
types of science "Licences", 


3. The advanced School of Liberal Arts 


Until 1959, courses leading to the "Certificat d'Etudes 
Littéraires Générales" (classical studies or modern humanities) 
were given by secondary school teachers in Tananarive; the exa- 
mination papers were corrected in France. 


Last fall courses were organized leading to certificates 
in: 
~- French Literature 
- Modern History 
- History of the Middle Ages 


4. A School of Medicine and Pharmacy is now being established. 


5. An Institute of Malagasy Judicial Studies was created in 1959 
to train Malagasy magistrates. Candidates are recruited from 

among those holding the Law "Licence"; the study program lasts ; 
one year. 


In October 1960, the Tananarive Institution of Higher ; 
Education will become a full University; existing departments < 
will be developed and new departments organized according to r 
the regular university pattern. 
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Il, BRAZZAVILLE 


On November 5, 1959, a "Centre d'Etudes Supérieures" 
(Center for Higher Education) was inaugurated in Brazzaville to 
serve as the nucleus for a future Equatorial university. 


Following are excerpts from the talks delivered during 
the inaugural ceremonies by M. A. David, Director of the Center, 
M. Tchitchelle, Vice-Premier of the Congo Republic, and M. Yvon 
Bourges, General High Commissioner of the French Republic in 
Brazzaville. 

"The Brazzaville Centre d'Etudes aims essentially and 
above all, to provide the new states of former Equatorial Africa 
with the responsible executives which they urgently need to insure, 
on the one hand, their self-administration, and on the other, their 
rapid social evolution. 


The African students enrolled in universities in France 
only receive their diplomas after long years of study; there are 


The arrival of personalities for the inauguration of 


the "Centre d'Etudes Supérieures" at Brazzaville (November 5, 1959) 
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still too few of them in these regions of Africa. It has therefore 
been necessary to turn to those Africans who now occupy subordi- 
nate positions... Many of them have demonstrated their profes- 
sional worth and aptitude. There is no doubt that with the use of 
more original teaching methods, the necessary group of teaching, 
administrative and technical leaders can be formed among them. 


The Center is composed of several sections: 


A. Full-time sections: 


1. Sections preparing for the university "Licences" and for 
entrance to Schools of Engineering in France. 
Two divisions, literary and scientific, are open to hold- 
ers of the baccalaureate. 


2. Section for political, juridical, and administrative studies: 


Studies will begin with preparing the "capacité" examina- 
tion (1) required for all students in this section. In addition, 
students will receive a general culture oriented towards the broad 
economic, sociological, and financial problems of the present 
time. 

In seminars patterned after those used so successfully 
by the Ecole des Sciences Politiques in Paris, they will learn to 
set forth clearly the various questions which they will be called 
upon to consider in their future administrative careers. 


This section will prepare students to fill the following 
posts: senior clerk in a Ministry, civil administrator, senior 
clerk in an economic and financial service, clerk in a judicial 
service. 


3. Literary and Scientific Sections: 


This section is intended to train teachers for the Colléges 
d'Enseignement Général (general study classes for children 12 
to 16 years of age who have completed primary school). That 
part of the curriculum devoted to general culture will place an 
emphasis upon: 
a) for the literary division: 


- a knowledge of the broad literary and philosophical 
currents of modern times (after an introduction to classical 
literature); 


CAPACITE*® - THE DEGREE OBTAINED BY STUDENTS NOT HOLDING THE BACCALAUREAT, 
AFTER TWO YEARS OF STUDY. 
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~ great historical and geographical movements which ex- 
plain contemporary history; 


~ modern foreign languages. 


A generous amount of time will be devoted to rigorous 
training in the French language, written and spoken. 


Practical exercises will be given by teachers from the 
high schools, followed by periods of student-teaching in these 


instructors’ high school classes, so that the students can learn 
at first hand the techniques of their profession. _ 


b) for the scientific division: 


- a knowledge of mathematics, physics, chemistry and 


natural science up to the level of the mathematics section of 
the baccalaureate; 


- practice-teaching will be along the lines described 
above for the literary section. 


4. Medico-social section: 


After receiving a nurses or midwife's diploma, the 
students may take two further years of study to perfect themselves in 
medical theory and practice, and acquire the techniques of Sani- 
tary Education. The function of these educators will be to occupy 


rural health posts and teach the population the essential principles 
of hygiene, nutrition, and child care. 


B. Part-time section: Technical studies: 


For young people with solid professional qualifications who 
have not had the opportunity to acquire a background of study in 
their field. Such people will have a chance to improve their pre- 
sent situation by earning diplomas and even becoming engineers 
while holding down a job. Courses are given in the evening. 


C. School ot Art: 


The reputation acquired by this institution already in exist- 
ence in Brazzaville, justified its incorporation into this cultural 
project. It can serve in two ways to raise the level of general 
culture: on the one hand by encouraging the development of taste 
and artistic appreciation through the cultivation of authentic 
African artists, and on the other hand, by training art teachers 
for the primary and secondary schools." From the speech of M. David. 
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School of Arts, Brazzaville 


"All the African states place great hope in this Institute, which 
will ensure the development and advancement of badly needed train- 
ed personnel. It is a legitimate source of pride for us to see estab- 
lished in Central Africa a center of radiating intellectual activity 
and French culture, from which will come Africa's leaders. France, 
in line with its well-established principles and traditions, has wish- 
ed to demonstrate with the opening of this Institute, that the Commu- 
nity is a living reality. May the ties which it creates among the 
countries of former Equatorial Africa be the strongest and the 
most enduring." From the speech of M. Tchitchelle. 


"Our ambition does not stop here: as increasing numbers of stu- 
dents successfully graduate from secondary schools with baccalau- 
reate degrees, this Center will have to multiply the number of dis- 
ciplines it offers, and in this way will gradually be transformed into 
a real modern university... This is a focal point for the spread of 
French culture, but of African culture, too, for the expansion of 
knowledge will give the countries of the Community the resources 
to develop a distinctive national culture at the same time as it gives 
them a key to the world of science, technology, and economics. 
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The Centre d'Etudes Supérieures, thanks to the African leaders which 
it will develop, will become the animating force behind a new 


African culture in the fields of history, sociology, ethnology, and 
tropical medicine..." From the speech of M. Bourges. 


Following are the figures for the Center's enrollment at the 
opening of classes on November 5, 1959. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE CENTRE AT THE START OF THE SCHOOL YEAR, Nov. 5, 1959 


Number of applicants: 508 


Number of admissions: 316 


Higher Education: 


Literary section : 8 students 
Mathematics section: 5 students 


Advanced specialized education: 


Political, juridical & administrative section : 54 
Pedagogical section 

- literary electives: 16 

- scientific electives: 20 


36 
Medico-social section: 29 
School of Art: 40 


Preparation for Professional Advancement: 


. . . . 159 


Law subjects: 60 
Economic elective: 4] 
industrial elective: 
- elementary division: 34 
- advanced division: 9 
43 


General total . ..« 
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Ill, THE UNIVERSITY OF DAKAR 


The legal rules and regulations in force for the universi- 
ties of France are applicable to the University of Dakar and its 


constituent departments, especially those rules concerning the con- . 
dittons .under which the University of Dakar conducts registration, r 
examinations and granting of degrees. (Decree number 7-817, July 29, 
1957, article 4.) \ 


The government of the French Republic thus intends to ac- 
cord the same possibilities of advancement to the African students 
as are available to their French fellow students and to the ‘tfricans 


themselves when they come to study in France. 


It guarantees the new institution the traditional indetend- 
ence of unmiversities— and to its teachers the same syster of atpoint- 

ments and promotion which assures university teaching in France an 

undisputable prestige. (M. Lucien Paye, foreword to the Handbook of the \t 


University of Dakar, 1959-60). 


Since its medieval origins, the French university has 
been guided by two principles - liberty of spirit, knowledge and < 
inquiry; that is, the independence of the university from political « 
influences; and the high quality of instruction. It is this heritage 
which is transmitted to the University of Dakar. 


A French University serving Africa, Dakar has its spe- 
cial characteristics, an important one being its position as a 
center of exchange and co-operation between the African countries 
and between Africa and Europe. Last year, there were students ¢ 
from eight States of the Community and several foreign countries. 
These exchanges will be developed to the maximum. An American la 
observer, Mr. Arthur S. Adams, was struck by the fact that in 6 
1958 the students were two -thirds Africans and one-third Europeans, 
following the same program of studies (1). 


In looking over the four Faculties, we see that every- 
where education has a double aspect: courses identical to those in 
France, and courses designed to meet the needs and aspirations 
of Africa. 


Faculty of Law and Economic Science 


Students can obtain all the degrees conferred by the 
faculties of France: "capacité" (2), "licence" and "doctorat". 


(1) awerica, May 31, 1958. 
(2) SEE NOTE, PAGE 21. 
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Instruction in practical exercises and in the specialties 
is adapted to the specific problems of Africa. 


- Certificate of African Law and Social Customs (created in September, 
1950): 
Subjects: 1) Public and private law in African countries (1 semester) 
2) Economics of African countries (1 semester) 
3) Judicial Ethnology (1 semester) 
4) African Social customs (1 semester). 
This instruction is available to students who have already completed 
one or more years of law studies. Besides the Law "licence", this 
instruction can be used to obtain the "licence" of Study of African 
Populations, which includes the following certificates: 


1) Certificate of Law and African Social Customs 


2) Certificate of General Literary Studies (Faculty of 
Liberal Arts) 


3) History of French and Foreign Colonization (Faculty 
of Liberal Arts) 


4) Ethnology (Faculties of Science or Liberal Arts). 


School of Medicine, Dakar, Senegal 
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Institute of African Administrative Studies : 


- Course of preparation for local administrators - for public offi- 
cials or candidates considered capable of profiting from the course, 

Classes are held each day. For candidates who live out of Dakar, t 
there are correspondence courses. A final examination is held at : 
Dakar and in other African states, in accord with the various gov- . 
ernments. The Degree of African Administrative Studies is con- 
ferred on successful candidates. 


Courses (every day from 6 to 7:30 p.m. ): 


1) Introduction to Private Law 

2) Introduction to Public Law 

3) Political Economy 

4) African Public Law and Administration 

African Economy 

6) Judicial organization 
7) Labor Laws . 
8) Administrative Accounting 
9) Administrative Composition 
10) Financial legislation 
Registration 


THE UNDERLINED COURSES ARE REPRINTED FOR STUDENTS LIVING ELSEWHERE. 


During the school year 1958-59, fifty students in Dakar 
and 550 correspondence students followed this course (1). Of the 
latter, 3,000 assignments were corrected and sent back to students. “ 
Of the 550 students enrolled, more than 400 took the examination in . 
tifteen cities of nine African Republics. 


- Course of preparation for French or African Administrative 
schools. (These schools are being organized in each Republic). 
Candidates are recruited from among those holding the Baccalauréat, t 
public officials, and those who have completed the first course of 
the Institute of African Administrative Studies, described above. 


1958-59: number of candidates, 30. 


Courses (every day from 3 to 6 p.m.): 


1) African Political Economy 
2) African Public Law and Administration . 
3) African Constitutional Law , 


(1) IN 1959-60 THERE ARE 650 REGISTERED. 
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4) History of Political Ideas and Social Development 
5) Ethics and Sociology 

6) Philosophy 

7) Geography 

8) English 


Four students passed the examination at the end of the year. 


Institute of African Business and Economics: 


Under the control of the Law Faculty. Its functions are: 


- Teaching: Determined by the economic and financial conditions 
of changing Africa. 
- Information: Statistical censuses and research to determine the 


resources and needs of each country. Training of competent 
statisticians. 


- Research and Economic Studies: A scientific examination of 


development plans and programs in conjunction with government 
agencies. 


- International Co-operation.:: documentation of foreign experiments 


and relations with foreign countries from an economic standpoint. 


Teaching Programs (1959-60) 
First year: 


1 - Section of Economics and Business, 2 - Section of Statistics 


Tropical Economics 
Business Administration 
Economic and Social Statistics 


Business Law Elementary Statistical Methods 
African Social Law Statistical Tabulation 


Elements of Mathematics applied 
to Economics and Statistics 
Theory and practice of Samples 


Second year: 


General Economics option: Study of the agricultural, industrial 
and financial politics of a country being developed. Econo- 
mic planning and legislation, and national accounting. A 


“private economics" option is also available, with courses 
in private business administration. 


Section of Statistics: advanced instruction 
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Sessions of Specialized and Advanced Study: 


Three sessions for the year 1959-60: Credit and Money, Inter- 
national Commerce and Rates of Exchange, and International Co- 
operation and Technical Assistance. 


Faculty of Liberal Arts and Social Sciences 


Students have a choice of twenty-one certificates, lead- 
ing to four different teaching "licences" and several other types 
of "licences" (one "licence" «= four certificates). These certifi- 
cates, their programs and examinations, are the same as in France: 


a student having begun a "licence" in France, may finish it at Dakar, 
or the reverse. 


Two certificates are specifically African: Tropical Geo- 
graphy (also taught in France), and African Linguistics. This 


year a group of studies of Islamic languages and civilization was 
established. 


Institute of Applied Social Sciences 


The Universities of Bordeaux, Rennes, Strasbourg, Paris 
and Dakar are co-operating to extend the experimental field neces- 
sary to the progress of the social sciences. Studies bearing on the 
analysis of land ownership or on population migrations are now be- 
ing made by the Dakar Center in Senegal, in the Upper Volta, and 
the Ivory Coast, upon request of the interested governments. 


Faculty of Sciences 


The science "licence" consists of: a) a certificate of pre- 
paratory scientific studies, obtained in a minimum of one year; 
b) five or six certificates of higher studies chosen according to the 
type of "licence" being prepared. 


There are four kinds of preparatory certificates, all 
available at Dakar. There is a great variety of advanced certifi- 
cates. Twenty-five are offered at Dakar and other courses will be 
established so that all eight types of teaching "licence" can be pre- 
pared entirely at Dakar. 


The Laboratory of Meteorological Physics 


By its geographical position, this laboratory enjoys a 
privileged situation for the study of means to utilize solar energy. 
The effort is being made to perfect different types of equipment 
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adapted to local needs(for example, the distillation of brackish 
water, the culture of edible algae). Projects will be begun soon to 
investigate the production of electricity and of cold using the heat 

of the sun. Research is being done to determine the thermal balance, 
to study the actions of heat in different kinds of soil, as well as the 
movements of water in the soil, for the critical study of hydrous bal- 
ance in arid areas. Progress in the understanding of meteorological 
phenonema of the lower latitudes, and the utilization of this progress 
to improve living conditions in these regions, are the two objectives 
pursued with increasing success by this laboratory, to which many 
African, French and foreign researchers have contributed. 


National School of Medicine and Pharmacy 


Six years of theoretical and practical studies are necessary 
to obtain the title of Doctor of Medicine. Five are now being offered, 
and the sixth will be organized in the fall of 1960. In addition, the 


first yéar of studies in Dental Surgery and the first two years of stu- 
dies in Pharmacy are now available. 


Laboratory for students of Pharmacy at the School of Medicine in Dakar 
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The National School of Medicine has just proposed the es- 
tablishment of an Institute of Tropical Pathology, an Institute of 
Social Pediatrics, and an Institute of Cancer Research, (This dis- ) 
ease is particularly widespread in Africa: one third of all deaths in 

the hospitals of Dakar are due to cancer of the liver). 


This activity of university research is considered at Dakar as a 
task as important as teaching itself. This is why the French In- 

stitute of Black Africa (IFAN) has become a University Institute. 

The influence of this institution, after twenty years of work on the 

most diverse aspects of African evolution and life, its connections 

with the Museum of Natural History (Paris), with the National Center 

of Scientific Research (CNRS), and with the Office of African Sci- 

entific and Technical Research (ORSTOM), provide this young uni- 

versity with an enviable cultural and scientific capital, from which " 
it will profit. 


IFAN has as objectives: 


a) The study of man in Occidental Africa (history, civilization, 
languages, arts, traditional social structures, problems of their 
evolution), 


b) A systematic inventory of the physical and biological envi- | \) 
ronment. 


c) The constitution, maintenance and enrichment of collections 
indispensible for a profound understanding of the country. 


d) The dissemination of the results obtained. 


Students will find there: specialized documentation 
(African library, etc.), collections for study, and specialists to | 
guide their study. 


IFAN has established several public museums in various 
States. There are at Dakar an Historic Museum, a Museum of the 
Sea, and next a Museum of West Africa, which will be both for eth- 
nography and natural history. 


IFAN edits numerous publications for the public and the 
specialist. 
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Outline of Life at the University of Dakar 


1) The Campus: Contrary to most French universities, which occupy 
buildings of all ages, often ancient and picturesque, spread out through 
the whole city, the University of Dakar will soon be all together, all 
new, on an immense campus by the sea, 5 miles from the center of 
the city. 

The construction was financed first by the FIDES (see p. 2), 
then by the Ministry of National Education. The School of Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy is installed in three buildings constructed in 


1955, the architecture and scientific equipment of which are abso- 
lutely up-to-date. 


Last December 9, the Minister of National Education of 
the French Republic, in charge of higher education in the Commu- 
nity, officially dedicated the new buildings put into service in the 
fall of 1959: the School of Law and Economic Science, the School 
of Liberal Arts and Social Science, the French Institute of Black 
Africa, the Faculty Club, four blocks of lodgings to accommodate 
fifty professors, and a dormitory for the girls in the "Cité Univer- 
sitaire', Other projects are in progress: a second building for the 
Science Department, a central Library, and two new dormitories. 


2) Student Welfare Association: 


In service since last fall, it provides the students with: 
=) 
- a dormitory for boys with 41l rooms, fifty doubles. 
- a dormitory for girls with sixty rooms, 
In April, 1960, there will be, in addition: 
- a boys' dormitory of 120 rooms. 
- a dormitory for married couples, consisting of sixty 
apartments (3 rooms). 


A Lodging Service arranges rooms in the town for those who 
cannot be accommodated in the "Cité". 


b) Restaurants: the restaurant of the "Cité Universitaire" is 


open every day for all meals, to all students. (Breakfast: 
16 cents, dinner, 32 cents). 


c) Student Medical Service: a doctor is at their disposal; at the 
infirmary they can receive all necessary care. Scholarship 
students benefit, under certain conditions, from free medi- 


cal care; if they are hospitalized, the expenses are taken 
care of by the "Cité". 


d) Social Service: students who are ill or who are troubled with 


‘any problem can receive advice, assistance, and even money 
throug through this service. 
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Basketball game in Dakar 
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e) Cultural and Sports Organizations: 


The university movie club, the student theatrical group, 
the English and Spanish Clubs receive the aid of the Student 
Welfare Association, which also organizes lectures and 
visits to the city. 

Sports: The campus has basket-ball , volleyball and 

tennis courts, and a sports stadium. Football and volley- 
ball teams affiliated with the Office of School and University 
Sports (OSSU, Paris) have been formed in each school. The 


Dakar University Club (DUC) organizes championships out- 
side of the University. 


The following table shows the proportion of students in 
the four schools during the school year 1958-59, including a com- 


parison with 1950. The relative importance of the Law School 
will be noted. 


The countries of origin of the students are those of the 
former French Occidental Africa. Students of the Ivory Coast are 
less numerous this fall (1959) because the Center of Advanced 


Studies at Abidjan, which the University of Dakar established, is 
functioning this year. 


African students . 935 French , .38! TOTAL 1,316 
«143 girls 204 girls 

of which 

Senegal... . 276 

Sudan . 122 (1950) 

Mauritania .. 18 

Niger... .. 255 82. 

Dahomey... . 138 Liberal Arts I4%... 

Upper Volta. . 46 Sciences . 40 

Ivory Coast... Medicine . 

Overseas 


territories . 9] 
Foreign... + 48 (mostly Guineans) 
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A visit to the exposition "African Nutrition" at Dakar 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


A conference on "Scientific and Technical Research in 
Relation to the Economic and Social Development of African Coun- 
tries and Madagascar" was held at Dakar (Senegal), and then at 
Abidjan (Ivory Coast) from Decemberl3to 20. This seminar 
brought together a chosen group of specialists and the government 
representatives of all 13 member-states of the Community: more 
than three hundred people invited to an unprecedented collective 
discussion on human progress and African development. 


During the preceding year, study groups had prepared 
250 reports, concerning the various aspects of evolution in the 
African countries. These exceptionally valuable reports served 
as a basis for the committee discussions: Agriculture, Industry, 
Medicine, Social Sciences, Education, and Organization for Re- 
search on the Community as a whole. 


Their discussions were summarized in thirty resolu- 
tions. Unanimously the representatives called for increasing 
steps leading to a better grasp of the environment, preliminary 
to all intelligent progress, whether it's a question of climate, 
water, soil, the ocean, vegetation, animal life, or man. 
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All these projects are limited by the same problem: the 
lack of qualified men. There is a “high priority" need in these 
countries for the training of national scientific, technical and ad- 
ministrative experts. This is why M. Hessel, Director of Tech- 
nical Co-operation for the Ministry of National Education, has de- 
fined certain objectives to be attained in order to hasten the effec- 


tive participation of Africans and Malagasy in research adapted to 
the needs of their countries. 


The committee in charge of "Education and the Relation 
between Teaching and Research" was then the center of the semi- 
nar. Most of the African participants and the French professors 
at the University of Dakar, wishing to preserve the quality of edu- 
cation given in Africa, recommended caution in regard to "adap- 
tations" and "short-cuts", where the acceleration of studies can 
damage the quality. It was asked that highly efficient pedagogical 
techniques be put into practice as soon as possible, techniques 
such as co-operative preparation, audio-visual aids, and standard 


procedures, aiming towards the rapid acquisition of fundamental 
mechanisms. 


Calling upon all possible means and resources to serve 
this end, the Committee insisted on the importance of student and 
teacher exchanges between the French African Universities and 
the Universities of France and other countries. 


For the Committee on "Organization of Scientific and 
Technical Research", agreement was difficult between the advo- 
cates of a strong coordination, capable of practical efficiency, and 
the defenders of basic research, concerned especially with liberty. 


The closing session at Abidjan was presided over by 
M. Houphouet-Boigny (1) (M. Senghor (2) had presided over the 
opening session at Dakar). A manifesto was approved there, an 
expression of mutual desire for co-operation in the great task of 
development which lies ahead, an act of faith in French culture and 
science in the service of African countries and Madagascar. 


During the seminar, the representatives visited several 
agricultural research institutes in the forest, notably a center of 
the Office of African Scientific and Technical Research (O. R.S. T. O. M.). 


(1) M. FELIX HOUPHOUET-BOIGNY 1S PREMIER OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IvoRY CoasrT. 
(2) M. LEOPOLD SEDAR SENGHOR (SENEGAL) 1S THE PRESIDENT OF THE MALI FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 
(THE MALI FEDERATION WAS ORGANIZED BY SENEGAL AND THE SupDan) 
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The role of this organization is of prime importance in the under- 
standing and development of Africa. A brief description follows: 

(taken from Community Affairs, Nos. 2 and 2a, Press and Infor- 
mation Division of the French Embassy, March, 1959). 


The Adiopodoume Tropical Research Institute 


OFFICE OF OVERSEAS SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


Ever since 1939 France has been keenly interested in 
solving the problems of scientific and technical action in countries 
in the process of development. During a conference held in Paris 
that year, Professor Jean Perrin laid the foundations for 
O.R. S.T. 0. M. (Office de la Recherche Scientifique et Technique 
Outre-Mer). 
In its early days, O.R.S.T.O.M. had two objectives: 
a) to set up, between 1946 and 1950, a network of scientific insti- 

tutes and research centers overseas as well as in France. 
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b) to form, beginning in 1945, a corps of research workers recruit- 
ed and trained not only for O.R.S. T.O.M. centers, but for all 
the bodies, services and institutes working in the overseas lands. 


In 1953, O.R.S.T.O.M. - a body for teaching and for bas- 
ic research - was charged also with economic research. In fact, the 
approximately 400 specialists trained by O.R.S.T.O.M. since 1945 
have made it possible to carry out the ten-year plan for moderniza- 
tion and equipment of France Overseas (2, 140, 000, 000 dollars in 
public investments for French Black Africa alone), a plan based on 
a systematic inventory of the resources and needs of tropical coun- 
tries. 

The training of specialists for technical assistance has 
assumed greater and greater importance in France. From 1960 on, 
Oo. R.S. T. O. M, will train an average of 50 specialists a year, who 
will furnish their skills to the members of the new Community; 
they may also serve in the other underdeveloped areas of Africa or 
Asia. . In France, O.R.S. T.O.M. is open to foreign students from 
these areas who may serve as trainees. The instruction given is 
intended for men who are already scientists, and for this reason it 


is aimed toward the practical rather than the theoretical study of 


the physical, biological, human and marine environment. 


The first year of studies is given in France, with basic 
instruction closely coordinated to laboratory work. The second 


course of studies is given overseas, in one of the Institutes or in 
a field station. 


The following centers are operating in Africa south of the 
Sahara: 


1) ADIOPODOUME (Republic of the Ivory Coast) 
Institute of Tropical Research and Education (IDERT) founded 
in 1946. 


2) BAMBEY (Republic of Senegal) 
General Agronomical Research Center 


3) DAKAR-HANN (Republic of Senegal) 
Pedological and Hydrological Research Center (founded 1946) 


4) M'BOUR (Republic of Senegal) 
Geophysical Center founded in 1951 on the southern edge of the 
Sahara 


5) BOBO-DIOULASSO (Voltaic Republic) 
Medical Entomology Center 
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6) BRAZZAVILLE (Republic of the Congo) 
Institute of Central African Studies (I.E, C.), founded in 1946, 
with branches in Pointe-Noire and Bangui (the latter in Central 
African Republic) 


7) POINTE-NOIRE (Republic of the Congo) 
Oceanographic Station (fish life, fishing industry) 
8) BOUKOKO (Central-African Republic) 
Center for Agronomical Studies and Research 


9) FORT-LAMY (Republic of Chad) 
Research Center 


TANANARIVE (Malagasy Republic) 
Malagasy Institute of Agronomical Research (I,R.A.M.), af- 
filiated with O.R.S. T.O. M. since 1958, with 4 regional stations. 


TANANARIVE: Malagasy Institute of Scientific Research (I, R. S. M. ) 
set up in 1946 with 9 departments. 


The Laboratory of the Research Office near Abidjan (Ivory Coast) 
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12) NOSSI-BE (Malagasy Republic) 
Coastal Station with a boat, in charge of the French biological 
and physical research in this part of the Indian Ocean. 

13) LOME (Togoland) 


Togoland Research Institute (I. R. TO), founded in 1952, with 
6 departments. 


14) YAOUNDE, in the independent Republic of Cameroons 
Institute of Scientific Research of the Cameroons (I, R, CAM) 
founded in 1950; 7 departments. 

15) 


Permanent Mission of KONKOURE-BOKE, in the independent 


Republic of Guinea preparing the industrial development of low- 
er and middle Guinea (bauxite). 


These Institutes, according to their specialties and to the 
countries they are studying, are drawing up agricultural or indus- 
trial development plans, fighting insect-carried diseases, building 
dams or preparing better flood-control and better use of water 
power, encouraging proper cultures or better population distribu- 
tion; the progress of science is directly used to improve living. 


In France: 


1) Institute of Tropical Research and Education (I. D. E.R. T.) 


founded in 1948 at BONDY, near Paris. O.R.S.T.O.M. students 


take their first year of studies there. 


2) Technical Center for Tropical Agricultural in NOGENT-SUR- 
MARNE (basic research) 


3) Laboratory for Study of the Use of Materials in the Tropics, 
ST-CYR, Seine-et-Oise. 
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GOVERNMENT RELATIONS WITH PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


"It is a fact that many families, using one of the fundamental 
liberties guaranteed them, send their children to private schools, 
and it is equally a fact that many private schools find themselves in 
a difficult financial position and cannot pay their teachers an ade- 
quate salary." 


(Statement of reasons, new school law) 


Since 1946, France has had to augment its school system in 
every way: all children must be able to benefit from practically 
free education. This is why the Government has devoted funds from 
its national budget to helping private schools function satisfacto- 
rily. Up until now, this aid has taken the form of subsidies. (Law 
of September 28, 1951). 


But one of the constitutional principles of France is the sepa- 
ration of Church and State: official aid to private schools, for the 
most part church-affiliated, profoundly shocks many French people. 
Partisans of increasing aid and defenders of separation have been 
strongly opposed during the discussion and voting on the law. 


The new plan establishes several degrees of government aid: 
each private school can choose its own contract, which assures a 
system of great flexibility. On the other hand, the State controls the 
institutions in proportion to the financial aid provided: "In order to 
guarantee the quality of instruction as well as to better understand- 
ing, the State must extend its control to all the establishments re- 
ceiving aid. (Statement of reasons) 


However the most flexible kind of contract, defined in Article 5, 
must disappear after a transitory period (see Article 9). For the ori- 
ginators of the law, the ideal to be attained is a situation where some 
totally independent schools receiving no aid, would coexist with the 
public system, assimilating more and more completely the contractu- 


al system. They hope that time will eventually bring about this 
transformation. 


The main provisions of the law of December 31, 1959, are 
as follows: 
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ESSENTIALS OF NEW LAW REGULATING GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
| WITH PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Article 1. According to the principles defined in the Constitution, 
the Government guarantees children and adolescents in public schools 
the possibility of receiving education conforming to their aptitudes 

regardless of religious affiliation. 


The Government proclaims and respects freedom of teaching and 
‘ guarantees its exercise to regularly functioning private schools. 


It takes all necessary steps to assure students of public schools 
freedom of religious practice and instruction. 


In the private schools which have signed one of the contracts 


provided for below, the teaching placed under the jurisdiction of the 
contract is submitted to Government control. 


The school, while maintaining its own character, must give this 
instruction with full respect for freedom of conscience. All children, 
regardless of. origins, opinions or beliefs, are to be admitted. 


= 


Article 2. The control of the Government over private schools not 
connected with the Government by contract is limited to the qualifi- 
cations demanded of directors and instructors, to compulsory school 


attendance, to respect for order and moral standards, and to sanitary 
and social considerations. 


Article 3. Private schools may ask to be integrated into the public 
school system. 


When the request is granted, acting instructors are either given 


titles and reclassified in the public school system, or maintained on 
a contract basis. 


Article 4. Private schools can, if they respond to a recognized edu- 


f cational demand, ask to arrange with the Government a contract of as- 
sociation. 


The contract of association can pertain to a portion of the 

. school's classes or to all of them. In the classes involved in the 

k contract, instruction is given according to the rules and regulations 
| of the public schools. It is committed, in accordance with the ad- 

" ministration of the school, either to public school teachers or to 

4 teachers connected to the Government by contract. 


The operating expenses of the classes under contract are taken 


over by the Government in the same way as those of corresponding 
classes in public schools. 


The schools are free to organize all activities that are not. in 
the section under contract. 
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Article 5. Private primary schools may arrange a simple contract 

with the Government by which the instructors involved receive from 
the Government their fixed salary, in accordance with their quali- 
fications and according to a scale established by law. 


This rule is applicable to private secondary and technical é 
schools, according to the National Committee of Conciliation. r 


To benefit by a "simple" contract, the schools must fulfill 
only the following conditions: adequate duration of school term, 
qualifications of teachers, number of students, and the salubrity 
of the school's buildings. These conditions will be established 

by decree. 


Article 6. There will be created in each department ca conciliation 
committee qualified to arbitrate all questions arising from the ap- 
plication of the present law. 


A National Committee of Conciliation is instituted connected “* 
with the Ministry of National Education. 


The National Committee gives advice on questions submitted to 
tt by the Minister of National Education, particularly those raised . 
by the departmental committees. ‘ 


Article 7. Local communities may give assistance to any child, re- 
gardless of the school he attends. 


Article 8. The law of September 28, 1951, will cease to be in effect 
three years afte~ the promulgation of the present law. 


A decree will determine the conditions for scholastic grants for 
those children attending the classes under contract, according to — 
Articles 4 and 5. 


Article 9. The contracts discussed in Article 5 can only be signed ee 
during a period of nine years following the promulgation of the present 
law. However, the Government may, in consultation with the National 


Conciliation Committee, prolong this system for an additional period \ 
> 


not exceeding three years. 


Contracts in effect at the end of either of these periods will 
remain so until their term is expired. 


Before the expiration of the simple contract system, the National 
Conciliation Committee will present a report on the application of the 
present law. The Government will advise Parliament of new regulations 
designed to prolong this system, modify it or replace it. 
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PROPOS SUR LA LANGUE FRANCAISE 


Extraits du "CODE DU BON LANGAGE", par René GEORGIN. 
(Les Editions Sociales Francaises, 17 rue Viéte, Paris 17 - 229 pp., 1959). 


"Les principales fautes 4 eviter dans le maniement du vocabulaire sont : 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Les impropriétés, comme l'emploi de CONSEQUENT pour IMPORTANT, 
d'*ALTERNATIVE pour EVENTUALITE; 


2. L'abus des néologismes superflus et disgracieux; 


3. L'amour des mots Aa la mode, qui sont souvent soit impropres 


( comme FORMIDABLE), soit hyperboliques ( comme SPECTACULAIRE ), 
soit prétentieux (comme S’AVERER) ; 


4. L'anglomanie ; 


5. . L'usage intempérant de l'argot ou des expressions vulgaires em- 


prunteéees au francais populaire ; 


6. L'abus des mots abrégés. 


On trouvera ici, d'tabord' quelques considérations d'ensemble sur les 


néclogismes, 


l'anglomanie, les pléonasmes et les clichés; puis, sous 
le titre de "Fiches Signalétiques"’, 


et avec les commentaires indis- 


pensables, une liste alphabétique des mots et expressions sur lesquels 
je crois devoir attirer l'attention ; enfin, un répertoire des mots 
qu'il importe de ne pas confondre (paronymes et homonymes) ."” 


A EVITER: 


- Néologismes 


- Pléonasmes 


comme autofinancement, complémentarité, dépersonnali- 


sation, documentaliste, institutionnaliser, objection- 
nable, etcece 


comme monopole exclusif ( monos signifie seul), 

assez satisfaisant (satis signifie assez), 

apréts autorisation préalable, & deux reprises différentes, 
allumer la lumitre, un colis du poids de 100 kilos, 


par circulaire en date du 1er Mars, une période de temps. 
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- Clichés : comme procéder & un échange de vues, faire un tour 
d'horizon (généralement large), des mesures spectacu- 
laires, des économies substancielles, des quantités 
industrielles, des chiffres astronomiques, les féo- 
dalités économiques, les leviers de commande, la ca- 
rence des pouvoirs publics, une oeuvre constructive. 


Ou encore: un soleil radieux, une jo1te délirante, une soif in- 
extinguible, un indéfectible attachement (aux insti- 
tutions qui nous régissent), riche comme Crésus, fort 
comme un Turc, menteur comme un arracheur de dents, 
malin comme un singe, crotté comme un barbet, 


comme un jeton, droit comme un i, long comme un jour 
sans pain..... 


FICHES SIGNALETIQUES: 


Décade: Décade est pris par les uns au sens de dix jours, par 
d'autres au sens de dix ans. Quelques écrivains se 
paient méme le luxe de passer d'une acception a l'autre 
dans le méme livre... Il est préférable de s'en tenir au 


sens d'espace de dix jours et d'employer Décennie pour 
une période de dix années, 


(sur une grande): sur une grande échelle évoque irrésistible- 
ment la vision de quelqu'un qui est juché sur un échelon, 
& plusieurs métres au-dessus du sol, position peu confor- 
table pour fabriquer des conserves ou exporter des oranges. 
Traduisez en images concrétes les phrases suivante: la 
chasse 4 l'éléphant pratiquée sur une échelle considérable... 
Les achats d'or ont repris sur une grande échelle... La fabri- 
cation de la bombe H se fait sur une grande échelle. I1 est 
préférable d'éviter cette image souvent bouffonne et de dire 


& une grande échelle, 1a préposition a ayant un sens plus 
vague que sur. 


- Maximal, Minimal: I1 est difficile d'employer comme adjectifs maximum 
et minimum, qui son: en fait des noms, car on hésite sur 
l'accord a faire. Faut-il dire des prix maximums ou des 
prix maxima (deux pluriels sont autorisés) ? Au singulier, 
l'embarras est plus grand encore. Si l'on dit une cotisa- 
tion minima, minima ne sera plus un pluriel latin neutre, 


mais bien un féminin. I1 faudrait donc, pour @tre logique, 
dire un effort maximus et des prix minimi, ce qui semblerait 
étrange. D'autre part, laisser ces deux mots invariables 
(une cotisation minimum) est peu défendable du point de vue 
grammatical. [1 est donc préférable, en suivant Littré, 
Albert Dauzat, André Thérive, d'employer les adjectifs dé- 
rivés "maximal" et "minimal": Le Comité du Langage Scienti- 


fique en a récemment, et avec raison, recommandé l'emploi. 
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A NE PAS CONFONDRE : 
- paronymes: comme abattement 
et abattage 
collecte 
collection 


hachis 
hachures 


oistf 
otseux 


- homonymes: comme appat 
et appas 


censé 
sensé 


pause 
pose 


satire 


satyre 


(accablement physique ou moral) 
(action d'abattre des arbres ou des 
animaux) 


(quéte, pour une oeuvre de bienfai- 
sance par exemple) 

(ensemble d'@tres ou de choses d'une 
méme nature) 


(viande hachée) 
(traits paralléles marquant les om- 
bres dans un dessin) 


(inoccupé) 
(inutile) 


(amorce) 


(tout ce qui attire: les appas de la 
gloire) 


(supposé: un réglement censé connu) 
(doué de bon sens) 


(arrét, suspension d'une action) 
(action de poser: la pose d'un fil 
électrique;attitude, affectation) 


(piéce de poésie qui attaque les 
vices ou les ridicules) 
(demi-dieu rustique du paganisme; 
homme débauché) 


LE CODE DU BON LANGAGE comprend deux parties: de la premiére, 
intitulée "Les mots de la langue", 94 pages, sont extraits les 


quelques passages ci-dessus; 
constructions grammaticales", 


la seconde, consacrée aux "Formes et 
fera l'objet de nos prochains "Pro- 


pos sur la langue francaise", avec l'aimable autorisation de l'auteur, 
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FRENCH AMERICAN CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


"CLASSROOMS ABROAD" at Besancon: 


In addition to the usual Grenoble group - 25 students 
this coming summer - a group of 24 beginning students and a small 
class of teachers will be received by French families and French 

university classrooms in the city of Besancon. 


- classes for beginners: two groups of twelve will attend intensive 
classes in French five hours a day, five days a week. These classes e 
are conducted by professors especially trained in the audio-visual 
method of teaching, and take place in the "Institut de Langue et Civi- 
lisation Frangaises"'; the laboratory and equipment there serve to v 
prepare foreign French Government scholarship holders for their * 
academic year in France. By special arrangement they are being c 
opened this year to ''Classroom abroad" students. 


Lessons are taught with the aid of a series of cartoon 
slides. The professor supplements the tape recording which coin- 
cides with the visual situation. Individual exercises in the labora- 
tory complement the work done in class: with the help of a tape re- 
corder, the student checks his grasp of the lesson, and practices “e 
in order to correct himself phonetically. 


- classes for teachers: in co-operation with the Institut de Langue of 
et de Civilisation Frangaises, a course of advanced studies in ; 
French will be taught by the Director of "Classrooms Abroad" and [ 
by specialized French professors. It will consist of five hours of \ 
linguistics, two hours of translation, three hours of exposés and . 
five hours of literature each week, with at least one hour of inde- ‘ 
pendent work in the laboratory. 


The teachers will benefit by observing the well-develop- 
ed method of language learning in the Besancon laboratory, and 

those particularly interested in linguistics and lexicology will prof- " 
it by studying the important equipment at the Center of Vocabulary «! 
study and by consulting M. Bernard Quémada, Director of the In- - 
stitute and editor of the new "Cahiers de Lexicologie". 
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During the month of August, students and teachers will 
be able to attend the regular public summer courses of the Univer- 
sity of Besancon. 


For further information, contact Mr. John K. Simon, Director of the 
French Programs, 319 Humphrey Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


The above excerpts from *Europe in 1960 with Classrooms Abroad", pages 3-4. 
(This brochure also describes food, international parties, sightseeing tours, 
and other cultural activities). 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS AVAILABLE THROUGH 
THE FRENCH CULTURAL SERVICES 


The following exhibits have recently been received from Paris, 
and will be circulated to educational institutions throughout the 
United States. It is necessary to reserve them at least one month 
in advance of your planned showing. 


JACQUES COPEAU - Prepared by the Institut Pédagogique Na- 
tional, this photographic exhibition shows people and 
places in the life of Copeau. It includes stage sets, 
posters, and actors of his company, 200 photographs. 


APOLLINAIRE AND HIS FRIENDS - Sketches and writings of 
Apollinaire and the literary and artistic group around 
him are shown in this exhibit by the Direction Générale 
des Affaires Culturelles et Techniques. 60 photographs. 


PIERRE AND MARIE CURIE - Prepared by the Direction Géné- 
rale des Affaires Culturelles et Techniques, these photo- 
graphs sketch the growth of atomic science in France. 
The exhibit begins with the life of Pierre Curie - the 
scientists he knew, the apparatus he invented, some of 
his notes, where he lived, Marie Curie. It continues 
with the Curie Foundation in Paris, the Joliot-Curie 
team, and the nuclear research centers at Saclay and 
at Marcoule. 140 photographs. 
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A young lady writing a thesis on the teaching of handwriting has re- 
quested information on the French methods in that field of education. 


Here are a few remarks from a French inspector of kinder- 
gartens: 


Children begin instruction in handwriting in kindergarten, 
when they are about four or five years old, but it is not until they 
are six, in elementary school, that they really begin to write. 


In kindergarten there are two kinds of exercises: 


1) Learning the mechanisms of letter formation: 
- the child follows with his finger the form of a letter cut out 
of cardboard or emery paper. 
- the child traces the letters with large brush strokes on 
a piece of paper or plastic attached to the wall. 


Thus the child understands the letters but he is still unable 
to write in a notebook. 


2) Use of the writing implement: 


Each implement, pencil, brush, pen, ball-point, demands 
a particular learning period because the muscle work is different. 

To train the child's hand it must exercise successively with each im- 
plement. ; 

In doing this, one must not expect to obtain graceful letters, 
because when a child concentrates on forming the letters well, his 
hand has a tendency to cramp. The child must be allowed to "run the 
scale'' like a musician who studies the possibilities of his instrument 
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and little by little masters it. The muscles are slower to train 
than the mind to understand. 


In addition, we have written to several French schools and 
two have replied. We will cite some particular examples which 
describe the methods often employed in French elementary schools. 


- First School: Children learn to read in the first grade when they 
are five or six years old. 


They learn to read and write simultaneously. Writing is 
perpendicular and running. No printing. They write first with a 
pencil and then witha pen. The ball-point pen is never used. "It 
is very bad and deforms the handwriting. " 


- Second School: Phonetic and analytic reading method: first the 
vowels are learned and then the consonants. As soon as a conso- 
nant is learned, it is used with all the vowels. As soon as a letter 
is learned, the child also learns how to write it, in such a way that 
reading and writing go together. Attempts are made as soon as 
possible to read and write words: "papa" and "pipe"’.... 


= 


Writing is perpendicular: the child learns more easily this 
way and forms the letters better from the beginning. 


The child learns to read printed letters, but he writes ina 
running style and does not change writing later. 


The beginner writes with a pencil and then with. a ball-point 
pen, but only after he has learned to write rapidly and well with a 
pencil. Erasures are not allowed. 


=. 


The page of photographed writing shown here is the work of 
1 Bernard R., five years old, student at school Number 2. He 
started learning to write in October, 1959. 
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Calendar of Meetings and International Conferences for 1960 


February 7 Paris. Conference on Cancer of the Uterus 

March 2-3 Grenoble. Conference on Nuclear Physics at Low 
and Medium Energies 

March 10-13 Cannes. Third Conference of the Council of European 
Communities 

April 4-9 Avignon. Sixteenth International Conference of Mod- 
ern Education 

April 12-16 Paris. First Congress of Neo-Hellenist Studies 

April 24 . Paris. Franco-Italian Econometrics Seminar 

May 9-14 Paris. Twenty-eighth Meeting of the International 
Commission on Epizootic Diseases 

May 20-21 Lyon. Tenth Congress of the International Associa- 
tion for the Study of Bronchial Diseases 

June 15-25 Paris. International Conference on Important Elec- 
trical Systems 

June 21-24 Paris. Annual Congress of the Group for the Ad- 


vancement of Spectrographic Methods 
June 22-24 Paris. One-hundredth Anniversary Congress of the 


Universal Israelite Alliance 


July 5 Paris. Conference of the European Society of Pedi- 
atric-Psychiatrics 
July 4-9 Paris. Second International Conference on Catalyse 


July 18-21 Gif / Yvette. International Seminar on the Biochem- 
istry of Glucides 

July 30 - Paris. Sixth Congress of the International Union of 

August 6 Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences 
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July 3l- Paris. 


Conference on the Teaching of Physics 


August 6 

August 29- Paris. International Conference of Histo-Chemistry 
September 1 

September Paris. Tenth international Congress on Cell Biology 
3-8 

September Aix-en-Provence. Second International Conference 
5-10 on Operational Research 

Septeinber 30 Toulouse. Congress of the Jean Bodin Belgian So- 
-October 1 ciety of Sociology 


October 4-22 Sevres. 


Meeting of the International Committee of 


Weights and Measures 


Date undecided: 


Marseille. Day of Studies of Tropical Woods 


Paris. 
Paris. 


Photogrammetry Conference 
Franco-Italian Conference of the Institute of 


Applied Economic Sciences 


Christmas 1959 - The choir of Sainte-Anne of the Congo 
arrives in Paris to sing the "canoers' Mass" 
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"DOCTORAT ES-LETTRES" 


November 7, 1959. Jean PERROT 
Principal Thesis: "Latin Derivations Ending in -men and -mentum, 
Descriptive and Historic Linguistic Research" 
Complementary Thesis: 'Investigation of the Function of the 
Particle "meg" in Modern Hungarian" 


November 14, 1959. René RAYNAL 
Principal Thesis: "Plains and Foothills of the Moulouya Basin 
(Eastern Morocco) - A Geomorphological Study" 
Complementary Thesis: ''The Earth and Man in Upper Moulouya" 


November 28, 1959. Paul GUINARD 
Principal Thesis: "Zurbaran and the Spanish Painters of the 
Monastic Life" 
Complementary Thesis: 'Dauzats and Blanchard, Painters of 
Romantic Spain" 


December 5, 1959. Pierre BEC 
Principal Thesis: 'Linguistic Interference Between Gascon and 
Langue D'Oc in the Speech of the People of Comminges and 
Couseran" 
Complementary Thesis: ''The Salutations of Love in the Trouba- 
dour Arnaut de Mareuil" 


December 19, 1959. Louis MICHEL 
Principal Thesis: "Contribution to the Study of Language of 
Fishermen of the Lion Gulph" 
Complementary Thesis: '"Meridional Elements in the Work of 
Alphonse Daudet - a Linguistic Study" 


December 19, 1959. Abdul-Rahman HAMIDE 
Principal Thesis: "The Region of Alep, a Study of Rural Geography" 
Complementary Thesis: "The City of Alep, a Study of Urban 
Geography" 


December 23, 1959. Jacques TREHEUX 
Principal Thesis: "Critical Study of Documentary Material on 
the Independence of Delos" 
Complementary Thesis: "Research on the Topography and His- 
tory of the Athenian Acropolis: the Chalkoteque and the 
Opisthodome" 
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January 9, 1960. Cheikh Anta DIOP 
Principal Thesis: "Comparitive Study of Political and Social 
Systems of Europe and Africa from Antiquity to the Forma- 
tion of the Modern State" 


Complementary Thesis: ''Patriarchal and Matriarchal Domina- 
tion in Classical Antiquity" 


January 16, 1960. Paul BURGUIERE 


Principal Thesis: ''History of the Infinitive in Greek" 
Complementary Thesis: "The Cyrillic Parisinus Manuscript, 
Greek supplement. 1195 Annotated Publication of fragment A A" 


January 23, 1960. Antoine CULIOLI 


Principal Thesis: "Contribution to the Study of the Subjunctive 
and Coordination in Middle English" 


Complementary Thesis: "Dryden, Translator and Adaptor - 
Chaucer and Boccaccio" 


February 20, 1960. Bernard EDEINE . 


Principal Thesis: "Contribution to Metropolitan Ethnological 
Study: Sologne" | 


Complementary Thesis: "Documents of Popular Literature, 
Sologne" 


March 26, 1960. Paul PEDECH 
Principal Thesis: "The Historical Method of Polybe" | 
_ Complementary Thesis: "Polybe, the Twelfth Book of Histo- 


ries, Critical Edition of Fragments, Translation and Com- 
mentary" 


"DOCTORAT D'UNIVERSITE" 


November 14, 1959, Eva ROZENBLUM 


Thesis: "Epicurian Poets of the Second Half of the Seventeenth 
Century in France" 


December 12, 1959. Francine LEGRAND 
Thesis: "Flemish Genre Painters of the Seventeenth Century" 


December 12, 1959. Alexander LORIAN 
Thesis: "The Syntax of Tenses in Montaigne's Essays" 


December 19, 1959. Zivia KLEIN 


Thesis: "The Idea of Human Dignity in the Thought of Kant and 
Pascal" 
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January 6, 1960. Nasrollah GHASSEMI 
Thesis: ''The Life and Work of Maghribi (coufi), Mystic Persian 
Poet" 
January 7, 1960. Mohamed Reza MAZHARI 
Thesis: ''The Inspiration of Bacchus in Persian Literature up to 
the Twelfth Century" 
January 16, 1960. Adrien PEPERZAK 
Thesis: "Young Hegel and the Moral Vision of the World" 


February 11, 1960. Ulane BONNEL 
Thesis: "France, the United States and the Pirate War (1797-1815)"' 


February 27, 1960. Emmanuel ANATI 
Thesis: "The Great Rock of Naquane" 


Summary of Mr. René Rémond's Doctoral Thesis (Doctorat d'Etat ) 
Paris, May 2, 1959 


FRENCH OPINION OF THE UNITED STATES (1815-1852) 


The subject arises at the same time from the history of ideas (by a recension 
of American themes) ,and from the history of opinion: 1t proposes from the American 
experience taken as a whole (government, economy, society, and civilization), to 
arrive at the fundamental structures of French opinion and to reconstruct its evo- 
lution. Opinion about a foreign country is largely dependent on relations between the 
two peoples. The first section reviews their different forms of communication, 
emigration, spiritual ties, intellectual and economic exchanges, and individual 
contacts. The second part takes inventory by types of the information from which 
the opinion was formed: heritage from the past, contribution of the British, Ameri- 
can comments and the whole range of French writing. The third and fourth parts 
bring to the fore an analysis of principal themes with which the American experience 
1s tdentified, the study of different kinds of opinion, and a description of the 
evolution during the period being considered. 


A first phase which lasted approximately until 1832, characterized by the per- 
sistence of an archaic mirage of the 18th century, and a pronounced tendency to 
idealize everything connected with the United States, was followed, with a rapidity 
equalled only by the extent of the change, by another phase dominated by indiffer- 
ence and denigration. The Second Republic saw a brief revival of the Franco—Ameri- 
can idyll. These variations can be explained by the state of understanding between 
the two peoples, by the transformations of American society, and above al! by the 
evolution of French society and public spirit. Finally, in regarding the United 
States through the mirror of France, it is the image of France which we see forming. 


The study of the history of opinion widens to emerge as a comparison of two civili- 
zations. 
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Summary of R. P. Gilbert Barth's Doctoral Thesis (Doctorat d'Université) 
Paris, May 12, 1959 


RESEARCH ON THE FREQUENCY AND VALUES OF THE PARTS OF 
SPEECH IN FRENCH, ENGLISH AND SPANISH 


Through the use of translation we have tried to find the relative importance 
of nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions in the three 
languages in question. By importance we mean frequency, and semantic and stylis- 
tic values. 


| 
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In order to execute a triangular combarison, we have analyzed several excerpts 
chosen from three novels of each language and their translations in the other two. 
For English we chose Graham Greene, A. Huxley and V. Woolf; for French, A. Saint- 
Exupery, M. Proust and G. Bernanos; for Spanish, A. Bares, Juan Ramon Jimenez and 
V. Blasco Ibanez. To limit ourselves to a level of precise language, that is, the 
written literary language, we have eliminated from our analysis all dialogue. Our 
statistics are based on 45,000 words of each language division. 


The regularity with which the changes of parts of speech takes place in all 
translations, in spite of the personal style of the author and translator, permits 
us to affirm that a stylistic system exists which 1s unique to each language. 

That is to say that each language prefers certain parts of speech and certain 
methods of expression to others. Ina general way we can give the order of im- 
portance of each part of sheech in each language. For the noun and the verb, 
first Spanish, then French, then English; for the adjective and the adverb, first 


English, then French and Spanish; finally the preposition and the conjunction 
are in the order of English, Shanish and then French. 


I The results of all the translations show that English 1s the most subble of 
the three languages, the most capable of modelling itself on the original text 
while still conserving its idtomatic expression. Jt 1s evident on the other hand 
that French 1s more rigid than Spanish. 
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